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“* DEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”’— Cowper. 








FRIEND OR FOE? 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER Y.—THE STRIPES. 


CowzriNG with fright, or sullen with suppressed rage, the 
other prisoners were compelled to look on at Myles Fur- 
long’s punishment. ‘The little weaver from Ballinlough 
was in the former condition—not altogether from a lively 
sense of what he had escaped, but from a dawning sus- 
picion of other consequences possibly resulting from his 
deposition. Certain vengeful glances and growls from 
his fellows in bonds had aroused this disquieting idea. 
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“ But sure, I hayen’t mentioned a name in the world, 
an’ what I swore can’t hurt anybody,” he reasoned within 
himself. “ Sure the boys can’t be angry wid me, whin I 
didn’t say the name of a mortial sowl among ’em, big or 
little: an’ whin I thought I’d get the double cat, or maybe 
the rope’s end round my neck, if I didn’t do somethin’ 
to plase the colonel. Och, and amn’t I an unfort’nate 
miserable poor fool, not to stay at home an’ mind my 
loom, instead of goin’ philandherin’ afther farriers, an’ 
gettin’ meself dhrowned in the thrubles ?” 

During the soliloquy, “the double cat” aforesaid was 
descending w:th regular swing on the shoulders of Myles. 


D Paick ONE Pryny. 
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Beyond a shudder from head to foot at cack stroke, he 
gave no token of feeling. Yet, in the afternoon, when 
Miss Butler was sauntering abowt her pleasure-grounds, 
she paused at » red damp stein which had not quite 
soaked imto the grasa, and. close to which: were: the holes 
for the footing of the extemperimed: triangle. 

“ Come, come, Bodkin ; ifty Tashes were all,” imter- 
posed the captain, from his window. “ I stayed here to 

watch lest you exceeded, you rascal! And you've given 
fifty-two before I could stop you. Unbind the prisoner 
at once ; he has borne it like a hero, I must say. Myles, 
you'd be the very stuff for a soldier; why not ‘list, man ?” 

The livid face of the blacksmith turned towards his 
foster-brother, mutely. His speech seemed frozen by the 
indignity he had suffered. It is a fact that the peasants 
of the period would prefer even death to the disgrace of 
being flogged. 

“Nonsense, Myles; don’t take it so much to heart; you 
won't be a bit the worse im a week,” added the captain. 
“Old Jug is a capital nurse-tender, and knews some herbs, 
T'll be bound, that'll set you all to rights. Besides, yow 
know you might have expected this; the colonel says 
that he threatened yow with the triangle on a former 
occasion, and » gentleman mustn’t break his: word.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Myles, hoarsely, “I wondher you 
dare to speals te me.” 

Without ancther word he strode off the ground, hear- 
ing the bailiif’s commentary as he went:: “Oh, bat he’s 
& precious rebel, plase: yer honour.” 

“ Poor fellow!” chserved the captain, striking the ashes 
of his cigar against: the outer sill; “he was 
avunoyed that I did net imbenfive. Buti the: example waa 
all the mere efficacious for: the connectiom known to exist: 
not One of the cinpr taken: with arms or em suspicion cam 
cxpect. fizyoum;,, where my foater-brother met: with none.” 

“ Tiwue: far yer honour;” quot Bodkin. “An” what 
are yout, Teamgin” abet. for,, Choppy ?” 

This: tio the weawer, whe seemed unwilling: to tule his | 
departuxe,, thowgin tie other prisoners. eg vanished, amd } 
the selidiers: were rermoving: the 

“ Yer so famd of it, ye likes te see: iho: Taah of it, maybe,” 
added Bodikim, with # korse-lhangh.. 

“Come; Bedlkim, let: the speak,” said Captain | 
Butler. ~ 

The weaver shrugged his: shoulders, and edged: meaner | 

o the window. 
dhread to, go. heme.” 


“Afraid! why?” asked the gentleman; while the bailiff } 


grinned. 

“ Tm thinkin’ the boys’ be blamin” me for joinin” that 
honourable gintleman in the paper he swere;” replied the 
weaver, with another wriggle. “An” sure, whin I didn’t 
swear agin any name in partickler, I couldn’t be called 
an informer, yer honour P” 

“ Certainly not,” said the captain, with a short laugh. 
“Come to me if anybody attempts to molest you.” 
Whereat Bodkin’s risibility was much increased. 

“ Ah, sir,” responded the poor weaver, with rucful 
gravity, “the boys don’t give one a chance of lookin’ for 
any purtection, once they takes the dislike. “I'would be 
all over wid me in half an hour, or less, yer honour.” 

“ Well, well, stay in the kitchen here. for a day or two, 
if you're really afraid ; your enemies will have forgotten 
your offence by that time, probably.”. And Captain But- 
ler rose to depart, whistling to his dogs. 

“Is it-to forget, sir? But the boys never forgets ;” 
and, wrapt in dismal meditation as to their good memo- 
ries, and in fears for himself and: his family, the weaver 
took ‘his way to the back premises of the mansion. 

Where was Myles Furlong? He had gone no farther | 


‘““ Plase yer henour’s: honour;, n= im 


than the first deuse plantation, in an unfrequented part of 
the park. Here he had flung himself down on the ground, 
among the fircones amd decayed leaves; he groaned 
in the bitterness of his soul. It was not the pain,,though 
almost. every stroke had rent a furrow im his. flesh; it was 
the degradation that burned into-his heart. A fewscorch- 
‘ing salt tears dropped from his eyes. He, the represen- 
tative of the old Furlongs of Doon, whose had been these 
broad aeres, whose had been the ruined castle-which he 
could see standing half a mile off—to be lashed like a 
dog. His father and grandfather, the whole family, 
though poor hard-working people, had always prided 
themselves on keeping their respectability without a stain. 
And now, here was a stain, in Myles’s mind, of the black- 
est dye—a disgraceful public flogging, as if he were the 
meanest squatter on the estate, and not own foster-brother 
of the heir. 
“« An’ my darlin’ little Una, that ever she should come 
to the knowledge that her father was trated so—she 
that ought to be reared like Miss Evelyn, by right. 
She'll despise me, when she’s. old enough to undherstand 
ice They'll all despise me. The gossoons on the road 
will point their fingers at me, for a whipped croppy.” 
He kept rousing himself intoa.fury with such thoughts 
ag these. THe rolled wpom the ground and groaned in 
his. insexaaie mee. The: farious: passions of his nature 
were lett bese without restraint. Myles. wasa most igno- 
rant mam. His knowledge ofright and of truth was utterly 
warped amd damlkened lng the: superstition which the peo- 
| ple of his: elags deemed religion. A few prejudices had 

takem irom grasp of kis; comtracted mind, and it were 
| easier to remove the Yellow Mountain from its base than 
| te alter one of them; and they had all been outraged this 


| Merman 
|} 4 dog came sniffime about, hiny as he Iay-—one of the 
captain's dogs. At a little distance through the under- 
‘wood passed their master, fowlimg-piece on shoulder. 
Myles: wateled) linn with savage eyes, crouching behind 
& busik. The young mam was handsome, well dressed, 
_ and leaked moderately happy. Hie hadino particular care 
| om his mind, to prevent: his feelimgr comfortable and cou- 
} tented : how to pass the.time till dimer was his aim, 
} perchance; and as Miyles the: social. gul* 
, between. himself and iis: foster-brother,, he knew that hc 
) hated the captain. 
« Ay, there he goes, that never did am hour's: work in 
( al? Kis: lite: thet “ud soil his white hands,” muttered the 
) bluglismith, as his figure:reeeded among the trees. “There 
he goes,.caring mot: ome thraneen* for all I've suffered this 
. day, no more than if I was a weasel his dog routed from 
a hole—I, that ought to be im his own place. But the 
time will come—the time will come. Ill just wait,” 
added Myles, between his wrathful gasps; “an’ Ill never 
rest, never, never, till’ I've paid back them lashes wid 
interest.” 

He sat down in the wood, until it should be dark; for 
he would not turn homewards while there was any chance 
of his being recognised on the way. Sympathy would 
have been even more galling to him than ridicule, and 
it was impossible to conceal what had happeiied from any 

casual passer-by ; his shoulders were too raw to bear his 
coat, and his shirt was crimsone@. So he thought, and 
thonght, over all sorts of vengeful plans; for if a:man 
set himself to devise: evil, it is wonderful what. help he 
will ect from powers nnseen, and how smoothly sugges+ 
tions: of crime glide into-his imagination. 

Then at set of sun, when arrows of amber. glanced 

| avs the sombre fir-woods, tinting with gold the brown 
‘ 


* Little straw. 
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boles of the trees, a blackbird came to the branch right 
above him, and whistled forth its piercing sweet evening 
song. Another in the distance caught up the strain, and 
replied; the smaller birds had no good-nights till these 
chief masters of music had ceased. The turbulent and 
tormented man listened; over him, like an anodyne, came 
the soft influences of nature. Old childish days returned 
upow him, when he and his hated *Laster Gerald had been 
playmates in these very woods—reared together, fostered 
together: he covered his face with his hands. When he 
again looked up, the glory was gone, over the land crept 
the dark; the ruined castle stood out against a crimson 
belt low in the sky. He rose stiffly from the earth, and 
began to make his way homewards. 

The widow Furlong had been spying about in the 
neighbourhood of the Castle, and had learned the punish- 
ment inflicted on her son. She had kept her own counsel, 
neither wept nor made an outcry, but, fastening her red 
cloak over her head, went baek to Freney. 

“Yer brother won’t be home till night,” she said, 
guessing at his conduct; “an’ I’m goin’ out to gather 
herbs an’ charms for a cure: so mind the forge an’ the 
child, an’ don’t burn the house till I come back, if ye can 
help it.” 

Freney promised carefulness, and continued his amuse- 
ment of teaching Una to serape the old violin, until the 
same amber arrows of sunset shot level into the forge, 
and reminded him of supper. But he was so long pick- 
ing and washing the potatoes—for the child would meddle 
in everything—that his mother’s foot was on the thresh- 
old ere they were ready for cooking. And then, where 
was the fireP Run-down so low, buried in such a heap 
of ashes, that its ultimate recovery was very doubtful. 

“ You omadhaun of all the idiots that ever was bor,” 
politely inquired the old lady, “what’s become o’ my 
fire P” 

“Troth, an’ sure I never thought of it since,” frankly 
confessed Freney, after a bewildered stare at the hearth, 
where it ought to be. “I suppose it’s out.” 

“ Mighty asy you take it, then,” rejoined his mother, 
rooting up the mound of turf ashes for any nucleus of 
heat that possibly remained. “ An’ me wid this cure 
to make into a poultice as quick as I can, an’ not a seed 
o fire as much as wud blind yer eye. Don’t stand there 
lookin’ like agmotherless foal in a field, but bring me in 
some sods from the stack this minit, you onshuch.”* 

“Sure,” says Freney, slowly moving to the door on 
his’ errand, “but you tould me not to burn the house; 
an’ I thought I had betther have nothin’ to say to the 
fire at all at all, not knowin’ what mightn’t happen.” 

“Tf you've any regard for yerself, don’t stand agegra- 
vatin’ me,” quoth his parent, seizing the tongs in a 
manner so significant that Freney deeamped instanily, 
and observed a most meek and dejected demeanour 
thenceforth, sitting at a safe distance on a bench by the 
door, and venturing to scrape only the dismallest ditties 
on his fiddle, even when the blaze of the revived fire 
was leapmg up, and the potatoes bubbling in concert. 

He was in the midst of that suitably sad reverie named 
“The Bird Alone,” and had his head laid on one shoulder 
and his eyes winking, like a mournfel specimen of the 

Songster im question, when the latch was noiselessiy 
raised, and as quietly closed behind his brother. 

Vite Una, who had been lying in her grandmother's 
lap half-dreamily, sprang up with a joyous exclamation 
to-meet her father. Hekissed the child, but put her 

wside coldly. 


“T've been ¢ gatherin’ herbs, an" have a coolin’ potiltice 





* Incorrigible simpleton, 





an’ wash here for ye, Myles alanna,” said his mother im 
a low voiee, and without looking at him. 

“Ye may spill it behind the fire, thin,” was his answer; 
“for never a taste of it shall touch me if it were to save 
my life.” 

“The Bird Alone” ceased its sad twitterings on 
Freney’s fiddle, scared by the tone. 

“That’s what the captain said,” observed the black- 
smith, with a laugh in which there was no mirth, “to 
comfort’ me, I suppose. What matter how such a-com- 
mon chap-as I suffered? Sure, I eouldn’t feel it deeper 
than the skin ?” 

“He said what, Myles, dear?” asked the old woman 
timidly, after a pause. 

“That old Jug would have poultices an’ eures, to heal 
my back in no time. What did he care? A dog forgets 
its flogging in a few days, an’ so ought I, an’ come back 
to lick his feet till he plased to give it more of the lash.” 

“ Look here, mother,” and he turned to her with sud- 
den fierceness. “If yow dare ever again to handle a 
penny of their money, good or bad, big: or little, I'l turn 
you out of the house, an’ have done with you as Fve 
done wid them. -Do you hear me ?” 

“'Troth an’ ’twould be hard not,’ was her reply, “and 
you roarin’ enough to frighten the child into fits.” The 
allusion effected the diversion she desired. “An’ she 
not well, nayther.” 

“Come here, Una,” asifhe suddenly thought of some- 
thing. He caught the child on his knee. “ Look at this ; 
remember this.” Bending his head in the firelight, there 
was visible on his check a long blue wound ‘nearly cut 
through. She uttered a little cry of fear, but he held 
her fast. 

“'That’s the work of the Butlers of Doon,” he: pro- 
nounced slowly. “The gintlemin who live up at the Big 
House, did that wid their whips. Now, don’t you forget, 
Una, for the length of your life, that yer father was cut 
in to the bone by their whips. An’ ifsyou don’t hate the 
Butlers like vengeance x 

“The craythur can’t undherstand you for the pure 
fright,” interposed her grandmother, drawing away the 
weeping child. “Oh, Myles qlanna, can’t ye compose 
yer mind, an’ not be so wicked entirely in ‘yer sperit ?” 

He answered nothing: the red fire was reflected back 
in his sullen eye. 

“'The potatoes are done,” said the old woman, after a 
pause. “Freney, take an’ strain ’em off’? She made a 
subterfuge of attending to their supper, and a consider- 
able disturbance about it, in hopes of diverting the smith’s 
attention. Some rashers were cut from the flitch of 
bacon hung in the chimney, and presently hissed aud 
spluttered on the primitive gridiron of the tongs. Before 
the meal was quite ready, however, Myles rose up. 

* An’ where are ye goin’ from yer supper ?” she asked, 
when his hand was on the latch. “ Won’t you ate yer 
supper ?” 

“Ts it to ate anythin’ ? I'd choke,” w 
answer. 

“But Myles, darlin’, you shouldn't go out im the frost 
wid your back all that way; the frost'll stiffen it cruel 





was the brief 





sharp.” 

“ That's one rason I’m goin’,” he replied: “Pd want 
to have them marks well starxped itito.me, "fear ’'d ever 
forget ’cm.” And he shut the door. 

“The Bird Alone” warliled no more for that evening. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE WRONG MAN, 


TEMPTATION always draws nigh when we are readiest for 
its reception. Explain the fact as we will, it remains a 





. | thet, that when a man has nursed in himself some evil 
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feeling—tage or revenge, or other of the Protean forms of 
sin which can be evoked from the hidden corners of the 
soul—he is seldom long without an incitement to overt 
acts bearing the same image; as if some unseen spiritual 
watcher fomented the rising wrath or wickedness, and 
quickly presented the opportunity for those irrevocable 
deeds which enchain the perpetrator beyond remedy. 

The idea is awful, yet inconsistent neither with reason 
nor with revelation. That an artful and cold-blooded 
enemy should watch our unguarded moments of pas- 
sion to insert darts into the most sensitive mind, and 
judiciously apply evil suggestions to rankle through 
memory or imagination—for he seeks to irritate the rage 
of an hour into the act of violence which ruins a lifetime 
—such a consideration might well calm the wildest 
temper. Myles Furlong believed with sufficient fervency 
in spirits, and would not pass near a graveyard after 
nightfall for a week’s earnings; yet, of the arch-fiend who 
was stimulating the revenge in his heart, he had then no 
thought. He had given himself up to intemperate anger ; 
everything in his life seemed distorted; malice and hate, 
and a legion of subordinate evil ones, entered in and 
dwelt in the turbulent deeps of his soul. 

Then the crowning temptation came, when he was 
thus prepared. 

He hardly knew how far or how long he had been 
wandering through the moonless March night, when he 
found himself on the very summit of the Yellow Moun- 
tain. He saw, gleaming off there on the dusk lowlands, 
lights which he knew to burn in Doon Castle; he sat 
down by the bank which edged the road, and gazed 
malevolently towardsthem. The stripes on his shoulders 
ached keenly, and he did not wish their pain less. “ The 
whole earth can never make me forget this night,” he 
said to himself, with a sort of grim satisfaction. 

Presently, through the still air, which was forming 
hoar-frost on everything, he heard a horse’s step on the 
road, slowly pacing up the steep, as if the reins were 
on his neck to do as he list. “ Wouldn’t it be quare if it 
was the same man back again ?” Mylesthought. Before 
the dark looming shadows were narrowed into recognis- 
able shape, he noted the sparks struck from the stones 
in the path. “’Tis him,” said the smith, identifying the 
white off-leg which he had shod. So he rose, and came 
out into the highway. 

“ Holloa !” exclaimed the rider, reining in his horse 
and pulling out a pistol. ‘“ Who are you?” 

“Nobody you need shoot,’ was the answer. “It is 
one of the farrier’s friends—Myles Furlong of Doon 
forge.” 

“ Ay, ay!” interjected the stranger, dismounting im- 
mediately, and passing his arm through the bridle as he 
walked along. “Allow me to shake hands with a pa- 
triot, who has proved himself such by his demeanour this 
morning.” Myles could willingly have foregone this 
piece of politeness, for his wounds were so stiff as to 
render movement of the arms very painful; but he 
yielded. 

“T heard of your landlord’s and your foster-brother’s 
kind attentions to you this day. “Iwas most con- 
descending of him to remit fifty lashes, eh ?” 

“T’d rather have had the whole hundred,” said Myles, 
between his teeth. “I wouldn’t be beholden to him for 
the saving of one single lash, if I could help it.” 

* Ah, but you're to reflect, you ignorant man, that he 
has a regard for his foster-brother, and couldn’t bear to 
see you in pain. Don’t you make any allowance for his 
good, kind heart ?” 

“* Good, kind heart !’” reiterated Myles in a fury. “I 
b’lieve he don’t think we’re the same flesh an’ blood; 





I b’lieve he thinks we don’t feel it no more than a stick 
or a stone; we ought to be proud of the flogging—proud 
they takes so much notice of us as to lash us itself.” 

“No, no, Myles,” soothingly observed his companion.. 
“They're good, kind gentlemen, and merely flog you 
now, to keep you from being hanged by-and-by. You 
see, it’s for your ultimate good; but the worst of it is, 
you won’t be grateful for it. That’s your ignorance. 
But I’ve no time to talk now. You're a sworn De- 
fender ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” in some surprise at the question from one 
who knew him. 

“ Well, my horse will carry double; so, if you get up 
behind me, I'll take you quicker than your own legs to 
a meeting of the Friends of the Cause.” 

The smith hesitated. His companion had mounted 
already. ‘“ Well?” said he. 

“Tm in such a figure,” were Myles’s words. 

“ Ashamed of your scars, eh? They are the most 
honourable distinction you could boast. We've all suf- 
fered in our own way. Nobody’s a real brother, quali- 
fied for the higher grades, till. he shows himself of the 
true sort by something like that. Why, you're not 
aware of your dignity, man. Come, jump up.” 

This would have been impossible ; but he stiffly seram- 
bled behind the saddle, somehow. They started away at 
a round pace, which admitted of no further conversation, 
and travelled some distance by the most unfrequented 
paths. At last the horse began to pick his way through 
a wooded glen, towards a solitary twinkling light among 
the trees. His rider uttered a low and peculiar whistle ; 
and a minute afterwards, an owl’s hoot sounded dismally 
from the thickest of the wood. 

“We may go on,” quoth the stranger, interpreting the 
signal. Thenceforward he talked freely, and laughed 
abundantly at the trick which Fin the farrier had played 
on the colonel. 

“Troth, an’, sir, I have a great thought you was the 
farrier yerself,” said Myles. 

“Me, my man? why, Fin is as red as a carrot, and I 
was born a white-headed boy, as fair as flax.” 

“ Sir !” exclaimed the smith, in consternation, “ you 
was as black as a sloe the night you was at the forge.” 

“ My friend, you are dreaming. I at your forge! I 
as black as asloe! Ha, ha! that’s a good one. Don’t 
you see my fair whiskers? Many a day I wished them 
black, when I discovered that the ladies mostly like that 
hue the best. Wait till we come to the light. Well, 
that’s a good joke.” 

It seemed to tickle his fancy greatly ; for he laughed: 
loud and long, and poked Myles with his elbow, as in 
familiar fun. 

“ Musha, then, I'd swear bell, book, and candle-light, this 
was the horse with the white off-leg,” asserted Myles, 
doggedly. “Sir, you’re only makin’ fun of me, an’ te 
say you’re the wrong man afther all.” 

The smith was growing somewhat afraid of his com- 
panion. He crossed himself several times furtively. 

“ And I think you must be a little mad, my friend. I 
hope I haven’t picked up a lunatic, instead of a Defender, 
on the roadside. But here we are.” 

They had reached the wretched hut with the twink- 
ling light; and when the crazy door was opened, the 
interior seemed to be doing duty as a stable. Myles 
looked anxiously at his companion, who took up the 
candle and held it beside his face, as if defying the 
closest scrutiny. 

“ Why, then, sure enough ye’re white,” was the smith’s 
remark, when he could find words. “ White hair, white 
eyebrows, white whiskers, white hair on yer lip. Sure 
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enough, ye’re the wrong man entirely, entirely, an’ it 
bates all ever I see.” 

“T hope you're satisfied,” said the other, carelessly, 
tying down his hat again. “If your friend of the forge 
was black, I’m not he, at all events.” 

“ But I'd swear to the off-leg,” persisted Myles, falling 
back on the certainty of this point. 

“Well, I won’t quarrel with you about it,” said the 
other, laughing, as he began to attend to his horse. 

The dissimilarity, and yet similarity—for there was 
something familiar in the movements of the man; while 
a certain thickness of articulation, which Myles had ob- 
served even in his first sentences on the road, was not 
identical with the speech he remembered, yet the tones 
were not unlike—these items of difference, yet resem- 
blance, puzzled him. While still narrowly regarding 
the other, out went the candle with a flicker, to the 
surprise of Myles, who had not noticed its decline. 

“We'll have to grope our way for the rest,” observed 
his companion. 

“Very well,” said the smith ; “ but it’s awkward for a 
person that never was here before. Spake to me to guide 
me.” 

No response; no sound, except Myles’s own groping, 
and the horse’s munching of his fodder. “Where are 
you at all at all?” says Myles; “sure ’twould be only 
civility to spake to a body.” He stopped short, and 
narrowly escaped a severe kick from the horse, which 
lashed out viciously towards the unknown person who 
was fidgetting near him in the dark. 

“On the face of the earth, what’s become of you ?” 
He might have spared his adjurations; neither this nor 
any other form of speech extracted an answer. 

“Why, then, ye’re tratin’ me very badly,” said he, 
“ an’ me a sworn Defender out-an’-out. Let me find the 
door, an’ ye’ll not see much more o’ me.” He had his 
desire, and raised the latch: it was fastened on the out- 
side. 

“ Oh, murther !” thought Myles, as an unpleasant idea 
flashed across him; “what'll I do at all, if this is an 
Orange trap? Troth if it is, ’'m done for; there’s nothin’ 
comes up to the wickedness of them lads. I'd betther 
not spake another word. An’ sure he was the wrong 
man entirely.” 

Raising his head accidentally, after a few minutes’ ru- 
mination, he felt a little puff of the cold night-air on his 
face, and saw that it descended through a break in the 
thatch, close by the main wall. The next moment he was 
feeling for crevices among the stone-work, by which to 
climb. 





THE “KNOCK-OUT.” 


THESE two not very euphonious syllables have latterly 
been prominent in the columns of the London daily 
‘newspapers, and the practice which they designate has 
‘formed the subject of a discussion, which, however it 
‘may be characterized, has certainly been marked by 
much earnestness and plain-speaking. The probability 
is, that, to the generality of our readers, the term is 
both novel and unintelligible, and that many of them, 
‘even after they have read the correspondence in the 
newspapers, remain very much in the dark as to the 
nature of the “knock-out,” and the character of its up- 
holders. With a view of throwing light on the subject, 
and, if such a thing be possible, of doing something to- 
wards putting down a disgraceful system of plunder, we 
shall here give a brief sketch of the “knock-out” and 
-its working, as it may be encountered at any time in the 
-auction-rooms of the metropolis during sales. We shall 








further add afew words on the ruffianly despotism of the 
brokers’ cads, duffers, and self-styled commission-agents, 
who everywhere infest the London auction-room, render- 
ing it the arena of fraud and robbery, and often of no 
slight peril to life and limb. 

How long the knock-out has existed we cannot pre- 
tend to declare. A writer in the “Times” of the 7th of 
November last, professes to have suffered loss by it for 
these forty years past; but if it has existed so long, 
there is reason to think that it could not have been 
general at a date so far back. It came under our own 
observation about twenty years ago, when its hideous 
operation was first forced upon us in connection with the 
picture-trade. It was not a new thing then, as it had 
grown up into a species of settled institution, and its 
operation was patent in all the curiosity and picture 
sales in London, and probably might have been detected 
in other sales as well. Smarting under the loss it in- 
flicted, we made an attempt to put it down by means of 
exposure, and published in a popular journal a detailed 
account of its systematic robberies. That attempt did 
not succeed—was, in fact, fruitful in nothing but in 
eliciting threats of savage violence against the writer; 
and the knock-out has gone on ever since, spreading in 
extent, until it has at length infected most of our large 
business cities and towns, and becoming more active be- 
cause more perfectly systematized. 

The uninitiated reader will ask, “ What is the knock- 
out?” If he had lived in the middle ages, and had 
asked, “ What is the vehm-gericht?” he might have 
received for answer, that none but the initiated could 
tell, and they were bound to secrecy by oath. Having 
been initiated in the mysteries of the knock-out, and 
being bound by no obligation of any kind, we shall blab 
its secrets with the utmost candour—only trusting that 
the revelations we are about to make, may aid in draw- 
ing such attention to a monster evil as may lead to its 
abatement or abolition. In one sense the knock-out is a 
sort of vehm-gericht, for it is a secret tribunal in which 
not justice of any kind, but villany of the cruellest and 
meanest kind, is triumphant. In plain language, the 
knock-out may be described as nothing less than an or- 
ganized band of brigands, who in London are leagued 
together by a species of secret brotherhood for an espe- 
cial purpose—the purpose, to wit, of preying upon a cer- 
tain class of the public, by means of a cunningly devised 
plan, against which the law affords no check. Let us 
not be misunderstood in describing these practitioners as 
an organized band—the organization is unique, and has 
no parallel in other brotherhoods; it has no documentary 
existence, and does not declare itself in any way: it is 
not select—it has no means of enforcing exclusion from 
its ranks, because any man can crush himself in who is 
determined to share in the general plunder; the bond 
that binds the members together is not one of attach- 
ment; rather do they hate one another with a rancorous 
hatred, for a reason which will appear as we proceed. 
The sole qualifications for membership are an insatiate 
greed for other people’s goods, and a determination to 
stick at no villany in order to get possession of them. 
The victims are in all cases the unfortunate owners of 
property which is sold by auction, and they are vic- 
timized because the auction-room presents to the knocker- 
out the opportunity which makes the thief. 

Let us now illustrate the working of the knock-out 
by a plain narrative of a case, for the truth of which we 
can personally vouch. 

Some years back a dealer in curiosities, carvings, paint- 
ings, and articles of vertu, who kept a shop in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand, died after a weary and painful 
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iWiness. He left no children, but bequeathed his whole 
Propertgte his widow, who, knowing nothing of the 
nature of the business, could not carry it on. She re- 
solved, therefore, on selling the stock, which she knew to 
be worth between two and three thousand pounds, trust- 
ing that the proceeds of the sale would suffice to purchase 
for her a competent annuity. The sale was advertised, 
and came off at the appointed time. The writer, wbo 
had known the deceased, was present at the sale, but 
suspected no wrong, and was otherwise powerless to pre- 
vent the heartless robbery it was his lot to witness. 
The members of the knock-out, most of them dealers 
and their hangers-on, had taken possession of the sale- 
room before the auctioneer arrived, so that it was diffi- 
cult for the public to effect an entrance. Some few, 
however, forced a way in, and when the sale began were 
allowed to purchase a few of the job lots with which such 
sales usually commence. Shortly, however, when lots of 
real value were put up, the gang showed their determi- 
nation not to be interfered with, and would suffer nothing 
to be knocked down save to their own bidders. This 
led to a dispute which soon ripened to a quarrel, in the 
course of which the fair bidders were hustled, kicked, 
and bonnetted out of the room. After that the sale 
went on with comparative quiet, and with most ominous 
celerity. In the course of a few hours the entire stock 
had passed into the possession of the gang, and, on 
summing up the proceeds, it was found that, mstead of 
something over two thousand pounds, which, on a low 
calculation, the goods ought to have realized, the actual 
total was a trifle under four hundred pounds. ‘This, after 
deducting the expenses of the sale, was all the widow 
had to receiye, and thus the prospect of a comfortable 
competence vanished forever. So much for the ostensible 
and public sale. Turn we now to the real sale of the 
widow’s property. 

That same night there was a gathering, solemnized 
with exuberant jollity and no lack of grog, of all the 
members of the knock-out who had been present at the 
sale—the assembly meeting in the upstairs large room 
of a neighbouring public-house. When all were present, 
the catalogues were produced, containing the marked 
prices of the lots, and a new auctioneer being elected by 
show of hands, the goods were put np tocompetition afresh, 
and the drama of the day was re-acted at night, though 
with a remarkable difference. Now, there was no un- 
seemly hurry in the disposal of the goods, and every 
effort was made to realize their full value: some of the 
smaller lots, the gems of the collection, had been brought 
to the knock-out, and were handed about for inspection, 
while the bidders stimulated their courage with draughts 
of steaming cordials ; others, too large for transport, were 
sold by the catalogue, the buyer receiving an order for 
their delivery. As the lots were sold, their price was 
paid down either in cash or cheques. The business, 
which was too important to be slurred over, lasted into 
the smal hours “ayont the twal;’’ and when all the lots 
were disposed of, came the interesting climax, which 
must have been intensely gratifying to these system- 
atic robbers. On deducting the amount due to the 
auctioneer, as the widow’s agent, for the goods, from the 
amount realized at the actual sale, it was found that 
there was rather more than a thousand pounds of sur- 
plus remaining. In technical phrase, the gang had that 
day “knocked out” over a thousand pounds, which they 
now proceeded to divide among themselves. There is 
some recondite principle which governs the division of 
the spoil, but which we were not able fully to identify : 
there were not fifty persons present, and a thousand 
pounds would have given each man twenty pounds; 





but some of the seedier specimens got less than ten 
pounds, and two or three had only five: probably the 
purchasers at the knock-out participate in proportion to 
their outlay. 

The reader now knows the meaning of the knock-out 
—knows that it means nothing less than devouring the 
substance of the widow and orphan—plundering the poor 
and unprotected—oppressing the helpless. The above 
brief narrative illustrates the working of the system in 
cases where it happens to be entirely successful, the 
whole property being secured by the gang at low prices 
from the public sale, to be afterwards redistributed, 
But there are few sales where the whole of the pro- 
perty would suit a single class of dealers. Those who 
would buy pictures and curiosities, for instance, would 
not care for furniture ; and the dealers in furniture, again, 
would not care for plate and jewellery. At miscellaneous 
sales it not unfrequently happens that separate knock- 
out gangs come into collision; one gang, having agreed 
upon operations, will find another gang, also agreed 
among themselves, opposing them ; and hence quarrels, 
and sometimes brutal, fights will occur, at which the 
police have to be called in. In one of these fights 
some years ago, a dealer, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Lincolu’s Inn, beat his opponent so cruelly that the 
man died; the dealer suffered a twelvemonths’ imprisou- 
ment for manslaughter, 

In cases where much property has to be disposed of, 
the knock-out system is often carried on wholesale, and 
the owners of property are ‘cheated enormously. A 
correspondent of the “'l'imes” states that at the famous 
Stowe sale, where the property of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham fell under the hammer, several hundred pounds were 
knocked out the first day—a statement which we can 
endorse, having been present at the sale. At the great 
sale at Holford House, Regent’s Park, some years later, 
the knock-out probably realized little short of ten thou- 
sand pounds: to our own knowledge, even four hundred 
pounds was knocked out on the lawn after the first day’s 
proceedings. Of late years the knock-out has become 
an intolerable nuisance at book-sales. Owing to the fact 
that any beggarly knave can crush into this unprincipled 
fraternity, the book auction-rooms are infested by tribes 
of low fellows, who will allow no man to bid without 
paying black-mail to them; if the fair trader pe~sist in 
ignoring them, they invariably unite in spoiling his. 
market, and by running up their bids against him, by 
brow-beating, hustling, or assaulting him whenever he 
appears, compel him at length either to desert the place 
or to comply with their demands. It is much the same 
at the quarterly sales of unredeemed pledges; and it 
may be remarked that the operations of the system are 
facilitated at all sales where the property is easily port- 
able, and especially at those where its real value is not 
a matter of general knowledge. 

There can be no doubt that this infamous system 


maintains several thousands of the meanest kind of 


knaves and ruffians to be met with in London. They 
are the pest of men of business, whom they molest and 
plunder at every turn: they have no intention of buy- 
ing anything themselves, but crowd the auction-room 
to play the bully and defeat the purpose of the fair 
tradesman, in order that the knock-out may monopolize 
the profit—in which they afterwards claim their share. 
Even worse than these scamps, if anything can be 
worse, are the quasi-respectable tradesmen, who have 
not the excuse of necessity to urge, and who yet belong 
to the knock-out. For it is a fact which admits of no 
denial or question, that numbers of prosperous men prac- 
tise this atrocious means of increasing their wealth. 
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There is no class of men who could make such re- 
velations on this subject as the auctioneers themselves, 
if they chose to do so. But they do not choose to do 
80, except anonymously (as some of them have lately 
done in the “'l'imes”), and that for a reason not far to 
seek. It is the auctioneer’s interest to make his sale- 
rooms popular in order that he may always have a good 
attendance of buyers. He would infinitely prefer the 
general public, who would give the value of the goods, 
by which he would net a good commission; but in 
default of them he would rather have the dealers than 
see no buyers, which would result in no sale. Thus he 
is on the horns of a dilemma: he dares not affront the 
dealers by withstanding the knock-ont; and sometimes, 
if he is not a man of principle, he will indulge them by 
giving them their own way, as he can often do this with 
impunity by sacrificing to their greed property for which 
he ‘has to account to creditors, who are seldom inquisi- 
tive, and not to an interested proprietor. On the other 
hand, it is equally his interest to protect the public; in 
furtherance of which endeavour he sometimes calls in 
the police to keep order during the sale. 

One would suppose, looking to the fact that the 
auctioneer is paid by his commission, which it is the 
effect of the knock-out to reduce wofully in amount, that 
he would be its natural enemy. Recent observations, 
however, have led us to the suspicion that this is by no 
means invariably the case—that there are to be found, in 
fact, auctioneers who favour the vile system. Our sus- 
picion may be unfounded ; but if so, what is the explana- 
tion of the following scene? A few months ago a 
gentleman with whom we had a slight acquaintance, 
and who lived in a large house in a northern suburb, 
died. The contents of his house .had to be sold, and 
the sale was advertised in the usual way. The goods 
were of the best class, consisting of choice furniture, a 
collection of pictures, a valuable library, and numerous 
foreign curiosities, which the deceased had brought from 
the Continent. On the day of sale it was all but im- 
possible for the public to get access to the sale-room, so 
densely crowded was the house with a mob of low fel- 
lows, who had got possession of it, and effectually scared 
off all decent people. A gentleman of our acquaintance, 
well known to the deceased, did, however, elbow his way 
in, resolving to purchase a fine piece of ivory carving as 
a memorial of his dead friend. No sooner did he open 
his lips to bid than his hat was beaten down over his 
eyes, he received a blow in the stomach, which almost 
deprived him of sense, and nearly at the same instant 
another in the face, which laid open his cheek. Terribly 
mauled and bruised, he was at length bundled ont at 
the door, and on reaching home had to take to his 
bed and call in the medical man. At the end of the 
sale, which lasted two days, we made a pretence for 

entering just as the last lot was sold. It was getting 
dark, and from the rear of the long double room, from 
which the folding-doors had been removed, we could 
notice unobserved what took place. The blackguard 
gang who had infested the house for the last two*days, 
were now clustered thick round the auctioneer, from 
whom they evidently expected something which he was 
preparing to give them. By-and-by he produced a list, 
at the same time pulling an old pampblet from his 
pocket: from the list he read off certain names, and as 
the owners of the names came forward he tore a corner 
from one of the leaves, and presented each with a torn 
fragment. When the list was all read off, there remained 
six or eight of the fellows who evidently were not down 
in it. They demanded cheques as well as the others— 
the auctioneer refused, and was backed in his refusal by 








the successful claimants. Soon a scene ensued which 
we should not care to describe, the chief features of 
which were oaths, yells, and ruffianism. One of the 
disappointed scamps in his rage lugged forth a knife, 
and began slashing away, not at his fellows, but at a 
beautiful piece of wood carving, worth some twenty 
pounds. Somebody felled him to the earth by a savage 
blow, and he was borne out—the auctioneer clearing 
the place after him and locking the door. Now, what 
was meant by the distribution of these cheques ? What 
could it mean, but that the auctioneer had conspired 
with the gang to knock-out the entire property and 
share with them the plunder in which each holder of a 
cReque was entitled to participate? If we are wrong in 
this supposition—as we should greatly prefer to be— 
will anybody set us right P 

And now one word as to the broker’s cads and self- 
styled commission agents, who waylay every one who 
enters a sale-room. Some of them are honest and 
respectable men—brokers who attend sales in the way 
of business, and who must attend sales to live at all— 
bunt too many of them, it is sad to say, are robbers in 
disguise; we have incautiously trusted them occa- 
sionally, but never without suffering loss of from fifty 
to a hundred per cent. There is but one way of em- 
ploying them with safety, and that is, to see the lots 
they buy for you knocked down, to pay them their com- 
mission, and settle with the auctioneer yourself. 

Is there no remedy, the reader will ask, against this 
awful demoralization of the auction-room? Well, the 
law affords none: to pick a pocket of sixpence is illegal, 
and leads to imprisonment with hard labour: but to 
plunder widow and orphan of a thousand pounds by 
means of the knock-out is not, and leads’ to wealth and 
worldly consideration. Still, aman who is aware of the 
existing state of matters can protect himself to some 
extent, if he is determined todo so. ‘To those who must 
sell their property by auction we would say: protect 
your goods by an agent, if you cannot attend yourself, 
and let him bid to a certain amount, and thus prevent 
their being sacrificed ; or, place a reserve on the goods, 
as those do who sell houses, lands, and estates. ‘T'o those 
who wish to buy we would say: ignore the knock-out and 
its gangs, and prosecute your business independently ; 
or, wanting the courage for that, mark on the catalogue 
the price you are willing to pay for the lots you want, 
and leave that with the auctioneer, who in that case is 
bound to allot the goods to you, unless your biddings 
are surpassed. If you employ a broker on commission, 
be sure that he is a responsible man, with a character 
to lose. 

Tt seems an ungracious thing to give such counsel as 
this, and it is disgraceful that it should be necessary. 
But what is to be done when it is clear from evidence, 
patent to all eyes, that the auction-room is in the grasp 
of an unprincipled and ruffianly race, who regard every- 
thing and everybody that comes there as their prey? 
—when it is clear that the property consigned to auc- 
tioneers is at no time safe, and under the existing dis- 
order of things is made to support whole regiments of 
predatory scoundrels, instead of supplying the pressing 
need of those who are reduced by misfortune to the 
necessity of parting with it? 





DISCOVERY OF AMERICA.* 


On the 25th of September (1492) the wind again be- 
came favourable, and Columbus was able to resume his 





* Lifeof Columbus, By Washington Irving. Vol. I., p. 86. (Bohn’s edit.) 
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course directly to the west. The airs being light, and 
the sea calm, the vessels sailed near to each other, and 
Columbus had much conversation with Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon on the subject of a chart, which the former had 
sent three days before on board of the “ Pinta.” Pinzon 
thought that, according to the indications of the map, 
they ought to be in the neighbourhood of Cipango, and 
the other islands which the admiral had therein deli- 
neated. Columbus partly entertained the same idea, but 
thought it possible that the ships might have been borne 
out of their track by the prevalent currents, or that they 
had not come so far asthe pilots had reckoned. He 
desired that the chart might be returned, and Pinzon, 
tying it to the end of a cord, flung it on board to him. 
While Columbus, his pilot, and several of his experienced 
mariners were studying the map, and endeavouring to 
make out from it their actual position, they heard a shout 
from the “Pinta,” and looking up, beheld Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon mounted on the stern of his vessel, crying, “Land! 
land! Sefior; I claim my reward!” He pointed at the 
same time to the south-west, where there was indeed an 
appearance of land at about twenty-five leagues’ distance. 
Upon this Columbus threw himself on his knees and 
returned thanks to God; and Martin Alonzo repeated 
the Gloria in excelsis, in which he was joined by his own 
crew and that of the admiral. 

The seamen now mounted to the mast-head or climbed 
about the rigging, straining their eyes in the direction 
pointed out. The conviction became so general of land 
in that quarter, and the joy of the people so ungovern- 
able, that Columbus found it necessary to vary from his 
usual course, and stand all night to the south-west. The 
morning light, however, put an end to all their hopes, 
as toadream. The fancied land proved to be nothing 
but an evening cloud, and had vanished in the night. 
With dejected hearts they once more resumed their 
western course, from which Columbus would never have 
varied, but in compliance with their clamorous wishes. 

For several days they continued on with the same pro- 
pitious breeze, tranquil sea, and mild, delightful weather. 
The water was so calm that the sailors amused them- 
selves with swimming about the vessel. Dolphins be- 
gan to abound, and flying-fish, darting into the air, fell 
upon the decks. The continued signs of land diverted 
the attention of the crews, and insensibly beguiled them 
onward. 

On the Ist of October, according to the reckoning of 
the pilot of the admiral’s ship, they had come five 
hundred and eighty leagues west since leaving the 
Canary Islands. The reckoning which Columbus showed 
the crew was five hundred and eighty-four, but that 
which he kept privately was seven hundred and seven. 
On the following day the weeds floated from east to west ; 
and on the third day no birds were to be seen. 

The crews now began to fear that they had passed 
between islands, from one to the other of which the birds 
had been flying. Columbus had also some doubts of 
the kind, but refused to alter his westward course. The 
people again uttered murmurs and menaces; but on the 
following day they were visited by such flights of birds, 
and the various indications of land became so numerous, 
that from a state of despondency they passed to one of 
confident expectation. 

Eager to obtain the promised pension, the seamen 
were continually giving the cry of land, on the least ap- 
pearance ofthe kind. ‘T'o put a stop to these false alarms, 
which produced continual disappointments, Columbus 
declared that should any one give such notice, and land 
not be discovered within three days afterwards, he should 
thenceforth forfeit all claim to the reward. 
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On the evening of the 6th of October, Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon began to lose confidence in their present course, 
and proposed that they should stand more to the south- 
ward. Columbus, however, still persisted in steering 
directly west. Observing this difference of opinion in a 
person so important in his squadron as Pinzon, and 
fearing that chance or design might scatter the ships, he 
ordered that, should either of the caravels be separated 
from him, it should stand to the west, and endeavour, as 
soon as possible, to join company again: he directed, 
also, that the vessels should keep near to him at sunrise 
and sunset, as at these times the state of the atmosphere 
is most favourable to the discovery of distant land. 

On the morning of the 7th of October, at sunrise, 
several of the admiral’s crew thought they beheld land 
in the west, but so indistinctly that no one ventured to 
proclaim it, lest he should be mistaken, and forfeit all 
chance of the reward : the “Nina,” however, being a good 
sailer, pressed forward to ascertain the fact. In a little 
while a flag was hoisted at her mast-head, and a gun 
discharged, being the preconcerted signals for land. 
New joy was awakened throughout the little squadron, 
and every eye was turned to the west. As they ad- 
vanced, however, their cloud-built hopes faded away, and 
before evening the fancied land had again melted into 
air. 

The crews now sank into a degree of dejection pro- 
portioned to their recent excitement; but new circum- 
stances occurred to arouse them. Columbus, having ob- 
served great flights of small field-birds going towards 
the south-west, concluded they must be secure of some 
neighbouring land, where they would find food and a 
resting-place. He knew the importance which the 
Portuguese voyagers attached to the flight of birds, by 
following which they-had discovered most of their islands. 
He had now come seven hundred and fifty leagues, the 
distance at which he had computed to find the island of 
Cipango; as there was no appearance of it, he might 
have missed it through some mistake in the latitude. 
He determined, therefore, on the evening of the 7th of 
October, to alter his course to the west south-west, the 
direction in which the birds generally flew, and continue 
that direction for at least two days. After all, it was 
no great deviation from his main course, and would 
meet the wishes of the Pinzons, as well as be inspiriting 
to his followers generally. 

For three days they stood in this direction, and the 
further they went the more frequent and encouraging 
were the signs of land. Flights of small birds of various 
colours, some of them such as sing in the fields, came 
flying about the ships, and then continued towards the 
south-west, and others were heard also flying by in the 
night. Tunny-fish played about the smooth sea, and a 
heron, a pelican, and a duck, were seen, all bound in the 
same direction. The herbage which floated by was fresh 
and green, as if recently from land, and the air, Colum- 
bus observes, was sweet and fragrant as April breezes 
in Seville. 

All these, however, were regarded by the crews as s0 
many delusions beguiling them on to destruction; and 
when, on the evening of the third day, they beheld the 
sun go down upon a shoreless horizon, they broke forth 
into turbulent clamour. They exclaimed against this 
obstinacy in tempting fate by continuing on into a 
boundless sea. They insisted upon turning home, and 
abandoning the voyage as hopeless. Columbus en- 
deavoured to pacify them by gentle words and promises 
of large rewards; but finding that they only increased 
in clamour, he assumed a decided tone. He told them 
it was useless to murmur; the expedition had been sent 
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by the sovereigns to seek the Indies, and, happen what 
might, he was determined to persevere until, by the 
blessing of God, he should accomplish the enterprise. 

Columbus was now at open defiance with his crew, and . 
his situation became desperate. Fortunately the mani-— 
festations of the vicimity of land were such on the follow- | 
ing day as no longer to admit a doubt. Bemde a quan- 
tity of fresh weeds, such as grow im mivers, they saw a | 
green fish of a kind which keeps about rocks; tien a ; 
branch of thorn with berries on it, and reseuthy eepereted | 
from the tree, floated by them; then they picked up a } 
reed, a small board, and, shaun all, a staff entbificially | 
carved. All gloom and mutiny now gave way to sane | 
guine expectation; and throughout the @ay each ame | 
was eagerly on the watch, in hopes of being the first 
to discover the long-sougtt-for land. 

In the evening, when, according to imvantable custom 
on board of the admiral’s ship, the mariners had sumg 
the Salve regina, or vesper hymn to the Vingin, he made . 
an impressive address to his crew. He pomted out the 
goodness of God in thus condnctmg them by soft and | ; 
favourmg breezes across a tranquil ocean, cheering their | 
hopes continually with fresh signs, imcrensing 2s their | 
fears amgmented, and thes leading amd guadimg tthem to 
a promised land. He now reminded them of the ordems 
he had given on Jeaving the Cancries, that, after sailing 
westward seven handred leagues, they should mot muke 
sail after midmight. Present appearamces authorized 
such @ precaution. He thought it probable they would 
male land that wery night; be ordered, therefore, a 
vigilant look-out. to be kept from the forecastle, promising 
to whoemsoever should make the discovery, a dovblet of 
velvet, in addition to the pension to be given by the 
sovereigns. 

The breeze had been fresh alll day, with more pea than | 
usual, and they had amade great progress. At sunset, | 
they had stood again ‘to the west, and were ploughing 
the waves at a rapid rate, the “Pinta” keeping the tead | 
from her superior sailimg. “The greatest animation pre- | 
vailed throughout the ships ; mot an eye was closed that | 
night. As the evening darkened, Columbus took his | 
station on the top of the castle or.cabim on the high ; 
poop of his vessel, ranging his eye along the dusky | 
horizon, and maintaining an intense and unremitting 
watch. About ten o'clock be thought he beheld a light 
glimmering at a great distance. Fearing his eager 
hopes might deceive him, he called to Pedro Gutierrez, 
gentlemam of the kimg’s bed«chamber, and inquired 
whether he saw such a light; the latter replied in the 
affirmative. Doubtful whether it might not yet be 
some delusion of the fancy, Columbus called Rodrigo 
Sanchez of Segovia, and made the same inquiry. By | 
the time the latter had ascended the round-bouse, the | 
light had disappeared. They saw it once or twice after- 
wards in sudden and passing gleams, as if it were a torch 
in the bark of a fisherman, rising and sinking with the 
waves, or im the hand of some person on shore, borne 
up and down as be walked from house to house. So 
transient and uncerteim were these gleams, that few at- 
tached any importance to them; Columbus, however, 
considered them as certain signs of land, and, moreover, 
that the land was inhabited. 

They continued their course untiltwo in the morning, 
when a gun from the “ Pinta” gave the joyful signal of 
land. It was first deseried by a mariner named Rodrigo 
de Triana; but the neward was afterwards adjudged to the 
admiral, for having previously percsived the light. The 
land was now clearly seen about two leagues distant, 
whereupon they took in sail, and laid to, waitivg im- 
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The thoughts and feelings of Columbus in this little 
space of time must have been tumultuous and intense. 
At length, in spite of every difficulty and danger, he had 
accomplished his objest. The great mystery of the 
ocean was revealed; his theory, which had been the 
scoff of sages, was trimmphantly established: he had 
secured to himself a glory durable as the world itself. 








had ‘belonged to the horrible TL 
tell me of this mournful event. 


he thad said pana that wos very pledsaw 
i apeorded with the semblance of sorrow he had put on, 
he abruptly rose to go, after resriving’ our ald saluta- 
throms. 

Here, then, was an end to iy hope I might havo 
nourished as to returmine to Venice. A’lmost un- 
kmown to myself, I had hopéd against hope, that some 
kimd chance might help to return to those I loved, 
and for whom I suffered so much; but Venezia was now 
by the Austrians tz with anche Tigorons severity 
that all her late pri were lost and 
| gone, and, by this dreadful of cireumstances, I 
lost the faint hope which had sustamed me. Under thesc 
distresses, | thought that I would go as far'as Rome, 
where I had some friends. Rome, as I have before said, 
was at that time jed ‘by French troops. I there- 
fore had some in getting“my passport, which, 
however, I obtained through ithe courtesy of the French 
eolonel in the garrison of Todi. 

It is posible that some meader may rematk upon my 
not having taken more trouble to endeavour to return to 
my home and family at Venice. I had written letters, [ 
had semt messages by fiends, but mothing ever reached 
them fram me, or me from them. The Amstrians knew 
well those who had taken an active part in tke tberal cause, 
with which Iwas so mixed up. Ait ithat time all those 
absent from Venice—and many had left after the re-entry 
of the Austrians—were exiled, and could not again enter, 
on pain of imprisonment, amd that in the depths of 
the German territory. 

There had afterwards, i is true, been an ostensible 
concession by the Emperor of Austria, published in 
several journals of the day, when Venetians were invited 
to return to their country. Much was saad about this 
apparent act of clemency. Many did profit by it, and 
really were allowed to return im safety; but they were 
those who had left in fear as criminals, not as patriots. 
All those who, like myself, had been acting with the 
Provisional Govermment, knew that the prison and the 
dungeon, where mone would ever again hear our names 
or our voices, would be our fate. 

Moreover, for men whose whole hearts amd sonls wero 
bent upon delivering their enslaved country, how was it 
possible that they and their house could take the oaths 
as subjects of the tyrannical house of Hapsburg? Some 
had relied upon this published amnesty, and had been 
permitted to see once again their family, and were after- 









patiently for the dawn. 


wards conducted toa prison. This would have certainly 
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been my lot, unless I had submitted to serve a power 


which is, and always, I am afraid, will be, the enemy of 


Italy and the Italians. 

Behold me now, then, in Rome, where, in the very 
midst of the many priests and bishops of the religion I 
then blindly professed, I expected to meet with true 
Christian hospitality. The Holy Father had indeed 
withdrawn his active support from the liberal party, and 
other sentiments had taken the-place of his professed love 
for Italy. Yet I cherished in my inmost heart the hope 
that at least there would be no want of his paternal 
humanity to those who sought an asylum in his do- 
minions. Besides, I had written some papers in his 
praise, at the time when all thought his heart was in 
the Italian cause, and when all were dazzled at the 
wonders which the people were ever telling of the good 
and liberal Pio Nono. I therefore could not doubt of 
procuring an asylum and some means of living, and at 
least I felt sare that if I lived quietly, and exercised 
common prudence, I should not be molested in that city 
where the Sovereign Pentiff a few months back had, 
with eyes bedewed with tears, in the presence of innu- 
merable multitudes, blessed Italy from the Quirinal. 

My mind, at this time, began to be very unquiet 
as to some of the received truths of the Roman re- 
ligion, and I passed much time, which I had never 
found previously, in thinking and studying its tenets, 
about which I had grave doubts. I wert to visit 
almost all the churches in Rome, more especially the 
wonderful church of St. Peter, the Jargest in the world ; 
also St. John Laterano, which is called “ Caput Mundi,” 
or Chief of the World; St. Pietro in Vincoli, in which 
is the inimitable statue of Moses; St. Maria Maggiore ; 
Degli Angeli; Della Vittoria; Il Gesu; and the 
famous Pantheon, built, as all know, before the era 
of Christianity. I also visited Monte Mario, where 
the French army committed such depredations in 
Rome; St. Pancranzio, where so many of my beloved 
compatriots found an untimely grave, fighting for that 
liberty so dear to all Italian hearts. Their ‘bodies lie 
buried in the field on which they fell, the Roman 
Catholic priests refusing to receive their bodies in the 
cemetery, thus treating them as excommunicate and as 
the vilest criminals. 

Here, perhaps, I may be forgiven for a slight digres- 
sion, to recount a short history which I am sure will 
amuse my readers, and at the same time give a notion of 
the length to which Roman Catholic credulity extends. 
In the church of St. Peter, on the high altar, in an 
appropriate receptacle, was kept the so called head of 
St. Peter, which from time to time had been decorated 
with jewels of the greatest value, the pearls alone being 
of almost priceless worth. ‘I'hese jewels were presents to 
the church when any great “miracle” had been performed. 
One morning when the officer, or custodian, whose busi- 
ness it is to take care of the altar ornaments, went 
to his usual daily duty, he found to his consternation 
not only the head, but all the jewels with which it was 
decorated, gone, lost! Here was indeed a grief; for 
the miraculous power, of course, must also be departed. 
The priests waited on the Pope with the dreadful tidings, 
and a most Iugubrious ceremony was ordered, in which 
it seemed as if all the monks and priests endeavoured 
to outdo each other in melancholy wailings, whilst their 
miserable woe-begone faces were a sight tobehold. The 
Pope, after a time, seemed to make up his mind to the 
loss of his patron’s head, and all again became quiet, 
though not for long. 

The story being well known, some clever heads began 
to think of turning it toadyantage, Outside one of the 








gates of Rome, in a lonely place where it is anything 
but uneommon to hear of atrocities of every kind, two 
persous were walking, when, seeing something lying by 
the roadside, they stopped, and, to their dismay, disco- 
vered a human head. This head, after due preparation, 
was taken with much care to the church of St. Peter 
and shown to the priests, who declared it was the miss- 
ing head, which had so long been the honour and wonder 
of that famous church. ‘The priests then carried the 
head in solemn state to the Vatican, when the Pope 
confirmed it a “miracle,” and appointed the day fel- 
lowing for visiting the site where it had so miraculously 
reappeared. On the morrow the Pontiff, in full robes, 
attended by cardinals, bishops, and priests, preceeded in 
state to the spot pointed out, blessing and consecrating 
the ground for the erection of a chapel to commemorate 
the wonderful return of the relic, which chapel was 
built and now stands. What became of the jewels 
which used to decorate the head, or when they were 
removed, it is not easy to say, though not hard to con- 
jecture. The wondrous and rich relic, being under the 
safe custody of ecclesiastical guardians, could not have 
been abstracted sine permisen superiorwin. 

In the many observations which I made in Rome, one 
which fixed my attention the most was that the power of 
the pontifical police was every day becoming stronger ; 
and I therefore began to fear that to stay in Rome would 
be full of danger to me, who had been known to have 
taken part in the late political affairs, and-was also 
a stranger in the pontifical States. Amongst other 
things I must mention, and that with feelings of the 
deepest regret, [ read an article written in the “ Monitore 
Romana,” in which it was urged that the government 
was worthy of grave censure for not having their eyes 
more open to suspected persons, and for weakness in 
being too indulgent towards their adversaries; and 
that, to put an end to all liberals and liberalism, it 
was the duty of the government to punish, and even 
to destroy them to the third generation. Documents, 
including a programme of the notorious Society of San 
fedisti, were found a short time before the fall of the 
Roman republic, upon the persons of two brothers of 
the convents of Spelo, near to Fuligno, in the Umbria, 
who were arrested and condemned to a short period of 
imprisonment; but they were very soon liberated when 
the government of the Pope was restored, and they then 
prepared the infamous guillotine for their enemies. 

I had now quite determined to leave Rome. Would 
that I had followed my first idea; but some friends 
advised me to remain, because day after day they ex- 
pected a decisive revolution, more especially at the 
moment of the return of the Pope, which event hap- 
pened without opposition on the 12th of April, 1850. 
When the Pope arrived, some persons believed that a 
change would succeed in the French Republic favourable 
to another change in Rome, although this might be 
contrary to the wishes of the then President, Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. In the meantime I ‘had become 
known through spics and informers as a deeided liberal, 
and I was therefore fearful of showing myself in public, 
becoming always more circumspect, and being obliged 
almost to beg for a safe retreat. 

Some tried and beloved friends did their best to send 
me to a place of security, and to procure me a regular 
passport, by means of a foreign consul. ‘Their power, 
however, was too limited to effect this. I slept now in 
one house, now in another; sometimes well, but more 
often very ill lodged. Once I slept ima shop, another time 
in a café; and I remember with horror sleeping bebind 
the scenes of a theatre, where the large performing com- 
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pany that night to me were rats of an enormous size, 
which ran over me and around me; and when at last I 
thought I had frightened my visitors away, and was in 
an uneasy sleep, I was awoke by one of them taking his 
resting-place on my breast. I afterwards slept for nearly 
two months in a stable, part of that time in a carriage 
which stood there, thankful for even that uneasy resting- 
place; for be it remembered that all these two months 





I had never been undressed and in a bed. At last I 
was received into the house of the brothers Bassi, of 
whom I shall have occasion hereafter to speak; but I 
shall never forget my deep thankfulness when I first 
found myself in a comfortable bed in the house of my 
above-named friends. I uttered my prayer of thanks- 
giving to God, and enjoyed a most delicious repose, 
which gave me a fresh supply of strength, which I 
sadly wanted after all my unrest. But all that I then 
suffered was as nothing beside what was yet to come. 


CHAPTER VI.—ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT. 


I now approach to that time of my life which was the 
most disastrous ; for it was the beginning of my prison 
miseries. Being already weakened in mind and body 
by my late precarious and hunted existence, I was, you 
will easily believe, not much able to bear my new trials. 
For all this time I had been suffering mental agonies, as 
well as outward disquietude. The reader must also 
remember I was entirely separated from all those whom 
I loved. My parents were in deep affliction on my 
account; my wife, my children, were deprived of the 
care of a father who loved them tenderly, and were now 
desolate indeed. But to proceed: on the 7th of October 
I was taking my usual solitary walk, musing deeply on 
my trying situation. I was looking at the beautiful 
Colonna Trajana, near to the Campo Vicino, when two 
carabinieri, whom I afterwards knew as the brothers 
Giovanelli, one in uniform and the other dressed as a 
civilian, came up to me so quietly and so quickly, that I 
neither saw nor heard them until they put their hands on 
my shoulders and told me I was their prisoner, “ in the 
name of the law.” I spoke a few words in English, 
hoping at first that they might be mistaken, and that I 
might be unknown to them; but they did not care for 
anything I said, and even afterwards, when I explained 
myself in Italian, they would not hear me. 

I was therefore obliged to go with them to Monteci- 
torio, where was the common prison, into which they 
thrust me with very little ceremony; for they closed the 
door immediately upon me, leaving me in utter darkness, 
and without the means of procuring alight. The prison 
belonged to the station of the carabinieri. You must 
understand what this part of the prison was like. Ihave 
seen coal cellars in England something similar, although 
these last were better. It was a dark place facing the 
street, the entrance of which was made light by a window 
over the first door, which opened into the street. There 
was only light when the door was opened to admit or 
pass out any person. 

As soon as I found myself in this dark den—for, 
indeed, I can call it no more or less—I was startled by 
hearing a voice address me thus :— 

“Chi siete voi?” (Who are you?), 

I immediately answered— 

*“ A distressed creature, like yourself.” 

Upon this my fellow prisoner lighted a match, and I 
saw before me a young man, very dark and good looking, 
lying down on a sort of wooden seat supported by two 
iron feet. He looked at me attentively, and, I felt sure, 
with great commiseration. After he had regarded me 
thus attentively he said— 
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“ You are a gentleman; and this is not a fitting place 
for such as me, therefore much less for one like you.” 

He then, by means of a taper, showed me the dimen- 
sions of this miserable place, which was about ten feet 
square and the same height. But when I turned my 
eyes on the walls my whole body seemed to shake and 
my heart grew chill at the mournful thoughts which 
their sight brought to me. There, with trembling hands 
and broken hearts, the unfortunate inmates of that pri- 
son had written their names; some with curses and 
maledictions, others with heart-broken appeals addressed 
to their persecutors. Others had written the name of a 
beloved wife, with a touching address to her sorrow, or 
the name of a tenderly-loved child, perhaps never to be 
seen again. My fellow prisoner told me that this was 


| the part of the prison allotted to assassins, thieves, and 


other criminals to be afterwards taken to the prison of 
the town. This did not surprise me, as I before knew 
with what indecent severity all political prisoners are 
treated. He then asked me, or rather he supposed, I 
was there for political offences, to which I, of course, 
replied in the affirmative. He seemed not to like me 
to think that he was either thief or assassin; for he 
told me that he had been servant to the family of a 
marquis, near Piazza Pola, and that, after having been 
there three years, he was sent to prison upon suspicion 
only, as a large robbery had been committed in the 
house. “But,” said he, “you need not fear to be with 
me, signore; you are a gentleman and I a poor servant, 
but still I am no thief.” 

It became very late, and, expecting that I should at 
least have a stool or chair brought me to rest on during 
the night, and something to eat, were it ever so plain, 
I tried to keep my spirits up with the hope of a speedy 
release, and that the morning would bring me, if not 
liberty, at least better quarters. I accepted the kindly 
offer of my fellow prisoner to endeavour to lie down by 
his side on the narrow boards which formed his bed, he 
giving me a part of his outer clothes to form a pillow. 
The horrors of that dreadful night are imprinted on my 
mind ; for it seemed as if its miseries were never to cease. 
About four o’clock in the morning, five more persons 
were, without a word, thrust into the cell, one of whom 
immediately desired me, in violent language, to give up 
my place to him. This, my first companion would not 
hear of ; but, thinking that whereas I had had some little 
rest for my aching limbs, such as it was, he, perhaps, 
having walked far and had none, I willingly ceded my 
place to him, which again restored a little order and good 
feeling. It was a relief when at daybreak these men 
were all taken away. 

I must here mention, that before putting me in this 
place, they had—I cannot call it anything else—robbed 
me of all my money. About eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, they brought my fellow prisoner his dinner, but 
nothing to me. He, poor man, with true kindness, 
insisted upon dividing with me what he had. Seeing 
that he would not eat without me, I accepted with thank- 
fulness his offer; for, remember, it was more than fifteen 
hours since I had either eaten or drank. In this way 
they left me without any food for three days; and when I 
spoke to the man who had brought my companion food, 
he did not even deign to answer me. Had it not been 
for that kind-hearted man, I should have suffered most 
severely. Every time he received his allowance he 
divided it with me ; and, indeed, he would have given me 
the better half. I know not whether he was guilty of 


what he was accused: he assured me he was not; but, 
guilty or not guilty, I should be sorry to see the day 





when I cease to remember him as my benefactor. 
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After the third day, they brought to me eight bajocchi 
(fourpence) daily to procure something to eat, telling me 
that one of the carabinieri would get it for me. Wenow 
put our money together, for we thought by that means 
to procure something a little better, and we continued to 
do so during the time (about fifteen days) that we were 
together. During this period I had received from him 
a statement of the facts of his suspected crime, begging 
him to tell me the exact truth, which he assured me he 
did. I then gave him such advice as to his pleading 
as I thought best, and I had afterwards the true plea- 
sure of hearing that he was acquitted and at liberty. 
This proved, indeed, no small source of comfort to me 
to know that I had been instrumental in setting him free. 

I remained in this damp, unwholesome place for thirty- 
two days, generally alone, and when not alone, my visitors 
were thieves or assassins, none being political offenders 
like myself. 

For a few days during the last week, there was one of 
the carabinieri who seemed really touched, and sorry at 
my great suffering; for my situation so broke my spirit, 
that tears of misery, such as men do not often shed, 
would force themselves from my eyes and full heart. 
This man took me upstairs for a few hours during the 
day, into their common room, so as to afford me, by 
change, a little relief from the dark den where I suffered 
so much. 

The man who had first taken me upstairs told me 
many amusing things, among which, the fact that their 
commanding officer had been a thief himself, and bore 
on his shoulders the mark which all such offenders 
receive. He was made soon after general of the corps. 
Of this fact I speak from my own knowledge afterwards 
acquired. I should have noticed that by the law, every 
person should be examined within twenty-four hours 
after they enter the prison ; but I was left until the tenth 
day, when a priest, who was the general director of the 
police, examined me, calling me by my title and official 
name. This was the Rev. Signor Ruffini. About a 
fortnight afterwards, at my own request he visited me 
again. I endeavoured to interest him on my behalf, 
telling him that as yet I knew not even of what I was ac- 
cused; he then with much courtesy bade me be of 
good cheer, promising me that I should be allowed to 
go into exile, without further imprisonment ; but for this 
kindness he afterwards wished me to make a statement 
contrary to the truth, which I, of course, would not do. 
For this I lost his favour. After that, the Judge Della- 
bitta examined me several times, and his conduct being 
after the same model, met with the same success. At 
this time I had one or more opportunities of flying, but 
respect for the police officer who had taken pity on me, 
and trusted to.my word, kept me from so doing ; for his 
so-called negligence, which to me was humanity, would 
in all probability have cost him at least his situation, 
which gave bread to his wife and little ones.* 





NORTH AMERICAN SNAKES.+ 
Iv the Southern States of America, although few people 
are ever bitten, scarcely a day goes by but a person 
sees a-snake, of one kind or the other. In England, a 
man may live half a lifetime without seeing one. 
North of Mexico there are not many varieties of the 





* The reader may have thought me fastidious in not taking advantage 
of these opportunities ; but the law is so stringent against officers who 
are supposed to connive at a prisoner’s escape, particularly a political one, 
that I even feared the man might lose his life if I escaped. 


e + Communicated by the author of ** Adventures in Texas,” published in 
The Leisure Hour” for 1963, 








constrictor, the king and whip snakes being the principal 
species met with. Chief in size and reputation is the 
rattlesnake, though perhaps not the most dangerous, not 
so much from his rattles, which give in some eases 
warning, as from his being of a rather sluggish nature, 
and unless actually hurt or molested unwilling to strike. 
I saw the skin of one which a friend of mine had killed, 
which measured seven feet three inches, and allowing 
three inches for the head and piece of the neck that 
the charge of shot had blown off (a small allowance), 
would have brought the snake to seven feet and a half 
when in life. It required five pecks of coarse Indian 
corn meal to fill up this skin. 

The largest I ever killed myself, measured, with the 
head off, six feet two inches; I brought home the skin 
of one which I killed, just before leaving America, which 
measured five feet three inches. It is generally believed 
in America, that the rattlesnake never strikes without 
warning : and this may be true in the spring and perhaps. 
early summer; but later, when the snakes get surcharged 
with venom, and half blind from that cause, I believe 
they will strike without a sound. At any rate, I witnessed 
one strike a pig of about three or four months old, not 
ten steps from where I stood; and, had he used his 
rattles, I could not have failed to hear it. The pig was 
struck in the eye; he ran round in a circle squealing, 
the head and throat rapidly swelling, evidently in the 
greatest pain; in about five minutes he fell as if choked, 
and was dead in less than ten minutes. The owner of 
the unfortunate pig was standing by my side; and after 
watching his property die, he walked over to the place: 
where he saw the pig struck, and found the snake lying. 
in his coil close to the stump of a tree, and at once blew 


| the reptile to pieces. This snake was about five feet. 


long. 

There is a smaller variety, called the ground-rattle-. 
snake. This is seldom more than two feet in length, 
and, though less fatal, is, I think, more dangerous, as it 
is not so readily perceived. I have had to treat three 
negroes for bites from this snake, and all speedily re- 
covered. 

Next in size, and equally venomous, is the moccassin, 
of which there are two kinds, the highland and the 
water. An English friend of mine, long resident in the- 
south, was bitten by a highland moccassin. By the 
plentiful application of turpentine externally, and whisky 
internally, he recovered. For about two hours he suf-- 
fered very much; after that, the acute pain was succeeded 
by a feeling of numbness, and the swelling gradually 
abated ; but for two or three years afterwards, the wound 
opened every spring. A favourite pointer of mine was. 
bitten one day by a snake of this kind, and saved by 
the free use of whisky. 

I was standing by the side of a pond, waiting for deer 
to be driven to me by some hounds, one burning hot. 
summer day, when I saw a disturbance in the water, 
and presently two water-moccassins emerged, coiled and 
twisted together in deadly strife. They had inflicted. 
bites upon each other, as they were rapidly swelling; and. 
I should have been contented to watch the struggle and. 
see how it terminated, and whether their bites would 
have been fatal to each other, but they again reached 
the edge of the pond, and, as I was afraid I might not 
see them again, I concluded the battle by killing them 
both. 

Thecotton-mouth-snake is in colour, shape, and general 
appearance, said to be like the moccassin. I have never 
seen but one, and cannot therefore say much about them. 
They derive their name from the inside of their mouth, 
when raised in menace, being white, and having some- 
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thing the appearanee of a cotton ball when just bursting. 
It is said to be highly venomous. 

The puff-adder is a short, flat, thick snake, very 
dangerous, from its being of a dull brown colour, not 
easily seen, and from its using, as a place to sun itself, 
old logs and piles of dry brush. I, as well as several of 
my friends, have had very many narrow escapes from 
them when gathering fuel for our camp fire in the 
forests. 

The chicken snake is saidnotto be venomous; but I saw 

a little negro boy, who. had’ been bitten by one, whose 
hand and arm were frightfully swollen, and who was ill 
for two or three weeks from the effects. ‘This snake 
often reaches a great size, 7. e. seven or eight feet, and 
is much dreaded by the poultry proprietors. 
' Tt is not at all am uncommon occurrence to hear, of an 
evening or in the night, the squalling of a hen in great 
trouble ; the cause is ab once known: some chicken snake 
lias found the way to her nest, and is depriving her of 
her eggs. ‘Ihe hen herself is never injured by the snake, 
only robbed of her eggs, which are swallowed whole, 
and ean be distinctly counted in the snake, which assumes 
the appearance of an enormous bead chain. I came 
across a snake in the woods, which I killed, and upon 
cutting it open found twelve wild turkey’s eggs, which 
had not been very long gorged. These snakes are never 
spared, whites and blacks killing them on account of the 
poultry, and I on account of the wild turkey, grouse, 
and quails’ nests. 

An old lady had once placed some eggs upon a rather 
narrow shelf, wpon which also were placed some plates 
and cups and one pitcler: this latter was rather flat and 
squat-shaped, and took up the whole breadth of the 
shelf. In the night a snake managed to reach the shelf, 
and swallowed all the eggs upon one side of the pitcher; 
and in passing this he unfortunately, for himself, put his 
head and a foot or two of his body through the handle, 
and commenced to eat the eggs on the other side. Ina 
short time that part of his body where were the pre- 
viously gorged eggs, reached the handle, but could not 
pass through, neither could the snake retreat backwards, 
on account of those he had just swallowed, and in his 
struggles to disengage himself he fell off the shelf, bring- 
ing with him and smashing the pitcher, which awoke 
some of the people, and he was destroyed. 

The garter snake is the most beautiful, with its rings 
of orange, and black, and purple. I never heard of its 
biting any one, though, from its flat-shaped head, I fancy 
it must be venomous. 

There is, too, a long, beautiful tree snake of a bright 
green colour, long, and thin, and tapering like a whip- 
lash: it preys upon birds and insects, and is, I think, 
harmless. 

The king snake is a constrictor, and the great: enemy 
of all the other snakes, which he destroys. 

The whip snake is a constrictor too; but I never saw 
one, and [I am afraid to repeat some of the extraordinary 
stories I have heard about them, and which I can scarcely 
credit, though usually disposed to listen to all “ travel- 
lers’ stories” with respect, and always to give them the 
“benefit of the doubt,” if they are not utterly impossible. 

I owned onee, for seven years, one of the best hunting 
horses inthe State of Texas. From constant practice 
he knew nearly as well as I did all about hunting; I 
could shoot from his back, could pack any kind of game 
upon him, could jump off him and leave him for an hour 
or two ‘perfectly unconfined in any way,.and yet, upon 
my return, find him within ten paces of where I had left 
him. Many a time when I have been riding through 


the woods, looking for deer to kill as a matter of busi- 
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ness—a very different affair from shooting them for 
amusement—my thoughts have wandered many thou- 
sand miles away across the broad Atlantic, and I have 
been suddenly recalled by my horse stopping and staring 
earnestly at a deer, or sometimes a group of these animals. 

Coming home from hunting one afternoon, and when 
within a quarter of a mile of the house, I had to ride 
through some high grass which bordered a creek. All 
at once I felt “the Storm” flinch, and in about three 
strides more he was dead lame. I dismounted, and lifted 
up his foot, fancying that he had stubbed himself; but 
it did not take me long to discover two small punctures 
on the coronet, about the breadth of my little finger, 
above where the hair and hoof join, as well as to see 
that the leg was fast swelling. As he would not move, 
nor even put his foot to the ground,.and showed a great 
inclination to roll, I stripped off my saddle and the 
bridle, and ran up to the house. I filled a porter bottle 
with whisky, and telling an old negro to follow me with 
a cupful of salt and an egg, I ran back to my horse 
and drenched him with the whisky—with the whole 
bottle. My poor horse was in fearful agony; no sooner 
had he rolled than he was up again, and then laid down 
again. He groaned too, a sure sign in a horse that he 
is in great pain ; for although on the battle-field a horse 
will sometimes give a cry, when dreadfully wounded, 
which, once heard, is never forgotten, yet generally they 
suffer mutely. 

As soon as the negro arrived, I beat up the yolk of 
the egg with some salt, into a paste, which I bound on 
the wound with my neckerchief; after which, I returned 
to the house, refilled the bottle, and again drenched him, 
He had swollen up now all over the side upon which he 


{ was bitten—the side of the neck, the shoulder, and the 


ribs, as far as the hip, whilst the veins stood out in 
knots, as if about to burst. I had now done all that I 
could think of, and sadly left him to his fate, almost 
certain to find him, I thought, stretched out stark and 
stiff on the morrow. 

The next morning, as soon as. I could see, I was out 
looking after my horse, and was glad to see him feeding ; 
and although very stiff, he seemed to be out of pain. 
He whinnied as soon as he saw me, and rubbed. his 
head against me; but it was several days before he was 
himself again. 

I never knew what kind of snake. it was that bit him; 
but, from the locality, I think it was a moccassin. 

The usual and most effectual remedy for snake-bites 
is whisky, which must be drunk until if begins to pro- 
duce intoxication, as @ person snake-bitten will hardly 
feel its influence until he has drunk a considerable quan- 
tity, even when not at all addicted to itsuse. I gave to 
a negro man once, who was brought to me bitten by a 
ground-rattlesnake, four full half-pint tumblers of raw 
whisky, without its producing the least effect. His 
master gave him three more, aud then he began to feel 
it; at any other time half a tumbler would have made 
him drunk. 

They say, ont West, that a snake is wasting his time 
by biting adrunken man; and it is really true. 

Britons, who are: not mucli troubled in their own 
little islands with snakes, are very apt to imagine 
that it must. be very disagreeable to live where such 
things exist; but after a short residence strangers:de not 
pay more attention to them than dothe natives. I have 





slept out of doors upon my blanket every night for 


| eleven months, net missing one. night;. I have. roamed 
| the woods! and the prairies for some years, as constantly 
las any one could do, and was never once bitten by 
| snake, scorpion, or centipede; and although I knew they 
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were about, and constantly saw them, yet, after a time, 
I thought almost as little about them as I should here. 
Our only precaution, never neglected by hunters or tra- 
vellers, was to encircle the blankets and saddle upon 
which we reclined with a black hair cabresto or lasso; 
over this no snake will pass; the points of hair which 
escape in working up the rope glisten under the moon, 
or bright stars, and give it the appearance of the king- 
snake, of which all other snakes are afraid. 
Hogs and deer are their greatest enemies. 
animals kill every snake they see. 


These 
The deer spring upon 


them, and with their sharp hoofs cut them to pieces, and, 


bringing all four teet together, trample them till they 
are dead. 

The hog seizes them by main force, and, after killing 
them, improves the occasion by eating his victims up. 

The great bald-headed eagle, too, destroys a great 
many; and they have numerous enemies besides. 

In speaking of the rattlesnake, I forgot to mention 
something related to me by an overseer, a truthful and 
reliable man, which proves that each time a snake bites, 
if in quick succession, the poison loses its violence. I 
shall give his story in his own words, as nearly as I can 
recollect them:—* I lost three of my best dogs this 
morning. I was out looking at my hands at work, and the 
dogs, which had followed me, took off into the canebraice, 
just over the fence. I heard them barking, after awhile, 
as though they had something at bay, or treed, so I got 
off my horse, and went to see what they had got. They 
were baying round a large rattlesnake, and as soon as 
they saw me, I suppose my presence encouraged them ; 
one jumped in and got bit, then another, and then the 
last: all were bitten. ‘The first died in two minutes out- 
side, I should think; the second in about a quarter of an 
hour, and the last poor thing lingered nearly two hours 
before it died.” 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA, 


V.—CLEARING THE FOREST. 


Let us suppose the emigrant finds himself, by grant or 
purchase, the owner of one hundred acres of wild land. 
This is a possession that yields, in idea, much gratifica- 
tion to every son of toil. It is a possession, however, 
the rightful use of which entails on the owner much 
care and trouble. These one hundred acres lie, in all 
probability, many miles away in the heart of the un- 
cleared forest. The first practical problem, therefore, 
that must be faced and overcome, is the problem of 
getting one’s self conveyed to where the land is. 

There was a time, and that not very remote, in the 
history of Canada, when, to reach one’s future home in 
the “ bush” was a tedious, expensive, and fatiguing work. 
Five or six days over rough roads, and as many nights 
under the shelter of canvass or green boughs, was a 
matter of common experience. ‘There is now, our 
readers are aware, a main: line of railway, reaching 
from the eastern extremity of the country at Quebec 
to its western extremity at ‘Sarnia. From this Great 
Trunk Road, branch roads—iron-macadamized or gra- 
velled—are sent at intervals into the country lying to 
thenorth. This has diminished very much the expense 
and fatigue that were wont to attend “ moving into the 
bush.” By the Grand Trunk Railway, or by the lake 
and river steamers, one can easily and cheaply reach 
the town that is nearest the district where his land 
lies, From that town, some leading road conducts the 
traveller still nearer his future home. Where this latter 
Toad ceases, much rough travel and some exposure is 








often encountered. - On this and other accounts it is 
best to move on to a bush farm in winter. The roads 
are then in a magnificent state all over the province; 
and there will be time to fell some acres.of the forest for 
wheat or potatoes before spring sets. in. 

An emigrant family often takes possession of its oue 
hundred acres before a single tree thereon has been cut. 
In that case, the family must seek a few nights’ shelter 
from the nearest neighbour, or “ camp out” till a house 
is built. In the woods of Canada, the building of a leg 
hut, or shanty, is a. very simple matter. A skilful arm, 
and a good sharp axe, ean do the whole in a few days. 
A sufficient space is first cleared of the forest, to prevent 
heavy timber from crushing in its fall the humble dwell- 
ing. Straight and free trees, of a moveable size and 
durable quality, are cut into proper lengths. <A few 
men raise these, the one upon the other, in the form of 
a square or oblong inuclosure. ‘I'he corners are nicely 
dove-tailed. Openings for doors and windows are then 
cut out; a wooden roof is put on; the door is hung, 
often on wooden hinges; the interstices. between the 
logs filled with clay; the floor is laid; and the shanty 
becomes a warm, comfortable dwelling, if nicely kept, till 
additional strength, means, and time enable the dweller 
to raise a hewn-log, brick, or stone house. After much 
the same manner are “raised” a stable for the cattle, 
and a barn. 

Now begins the contest with the primeval forest. 
This forest is truly sublime, as it stretches out for 
hundreds. of miles without a single break, except. what 
is made by the axe of the white man. ‘The timber is of 
various sizes aud kinds, from the scrubby oak to the 
towering pine. On the same lot may often be seen 
beech, maple, elm, pine, hemlock, cedar, tamarisk, poplar, 
bass, cherry, and walnut. All these, in indiscriminate 
confusion, must fall before the axe of the woodman. 
The following are the steps generally taken in clearing 
land of its timber. 

The portion to be cleared is first of all “under-brushed.” 
Tt consists in eutting down all saplings quite close to 
the ground. This light timber is piled into heaps, 
called brush heaps. This work must be finished before 
any snow falls. Next comes the “ felling” of the large 
trees. In some cases heavy timber is met. with, mea- 
suring at times nine or twelve feet in circumference. 
Generally, however, the average circumference is. from 
four to six feet. ‘This work demands much skill in the 
use of the axe—skill many who begin the work in ad- 
vanced age never acquire, but which young active men 
can acquire in one winter of close. application. It re- 
quires caution ; for accidents are of frequent occurrence, 
especially when winds are high. It requires cool calcu- 
lation in causing fallen trees to meet in ridges or in 
heaps, and in causing one heavy tree to bring down in 
its fall one or two lighter ones. After this comes “chop- 
ping and limbing,” which consists. in cutting the fallen 
trees: into lengths of twelve or sixteen feet, aud chopping 
off the limbs to be piled on the brush heaps.- The whole 
lies in waiting for dry weather. When this fairly sets 
in, after the spring rains are over, the. fallen, dried, 
confused mass. is “ fired.” If the season be favourable 
and the timber hard wood, the fire sweeps. through. with 
terrible violence, lighting up the sky at times like the 
burning of a ship at.ser, devouring the: lighter timber 
and the brush, and leaving: the field covered with the 
eharred trunks of the heavier trees. These must also 
be removed by fire. For this purpose oxen and men 
must be got to draw these: black and scorched logs 
together and: pile them into great heaps. This is the 
heavy work, called “logging,” which so tries the vigour 
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of the best constitution and bends down many in Canada 
into premature old age. These log heaps must be care- 
fully watched, lest the fire goes out, and the embers 
must be raked close together, until on the field, a few 
months before burdened with the majestic forest, nothing 
remains but blackened stumps. ‘This field must now be 
“fenced ;” for the cattle and pigs and sheep are in early 
spring turned out on the roads and into the woods, and 
every man must defend his own crops by heavy and 
high fencing. 

The ground is now ready foracrop. By the action 
of the fire on the sod, and from the quantity of ashes 
on the surface, no ploughing or manuring is required. 
Wheat, barley, oats, pease, and turnips are simply sown 
and harrowed. Potatoes are put in with the hoe. If 
the season is good, a heavy crop is generally obtained 
from new land. ‘The first crop should be wheat. The 
field should also be “seeded down” with grass, and 
not molested for seven or nine years, when all the stumps 
can be easily taken out; and then farming becomes in 
Canada very much what it is in England and Scotland, 
with these differences, that the season for out-door 
labour is much shorter; the soil on the whole better; 
the climate much hotter in summer; farm labour more 
difficult to hire; markets much lower; but no rent to 
pay. 

VI.—CHEWING THE CUD OF CONTENTMENT. 

There should be no disguising the fact that the first 
years of the new settler’s life in Canada are, especially if 
he is a poor man, years of toil and privations. His 
work is new to him; many things are needed for the 
house and for the field, and nearly a year must pass 
from the time he fells his first tree till he eats bread 
raised by himself. During this probation period some 
sink into despair, and many more sink into debt. As 
in all life’s battles, the man that fears God, that plans 
wisely, that works industriously, that lives soberly, that 
acts honestly, comes out in almost every instance, if 
blessed with health and a good lot of land, a conqueror. 
In about seven or ten years he may have from fifty to 
one hundred acres under cultivation, may be the owner 
of a pair of horses, some twenty or thirty head of cattle, 
and be in possession of title deeds that secure the land 
to him and his heirs for ever. 

The writer has seen many countries; but he knows 
none where comfort and contentment seem so widely 
diffused as in Canada. These are the circumstances in 
which well-nigh three-fourths of the families in Upper 
Canada, after trials more or less severe, find themselves, 
after ten or twelve years’ residence on their land. 
The first rude log hut has given place to a comfortable 
dwelling-house, with kitchen, cellar, dining-room, and 
some bed-rooms. ‘This second building is often of hewn 
logs, sometimes of brick, and eccasionally of stone. The 
“ clearance,” now large and nearly free of stumps, gives 
employment to a pair of horses and a yoke of oxen, and 
yields in large abundance, in good seasons, the usual 
staple of the farm in Britain, without a tithe of the 
manure and the care there expended. For the family, in 
what are even termed hard times, there is always large 
plenty and variety of good wholesome food : wheat bread, 
superior often to the baker’s; milk, which is indeed, in 
summer, so plentiful that pigs are fed with it; pork 
fattened on oats and pease; beef, much inferior, how- 
ever, to British fed; Indian corn-meal for puddings ; 
apples, for pies and tarts; garden vegetables, in far 
greater variety, owing to the climate, than on the tables 
of the wealthy in England; sugar, drawn from the forest 
trees. For the crop raised, there are now in almost every 
corner of Canada ready markets, albeit at low prices, for 
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cash. Except in very new sections of the country, the 
school, post-office, and church are within a reasonable- 
distance. There is generally absent an “upper class” 
to foster extravagant habits and a spirit of discontent in 
classes beneath it. There is no dread of removal, or 
anxiety about the payment of rent. 

Some men cannot be contented, no matter what pri- 
vileges they possess. In the above circumstances, such 
would find abundant cause for murmuring. And it can- 
not be denied that the picture of Canadian life has in it 
some dark shading. One’s native land and old friends are 
far away ; taxes, local and provincial, are high, and, under 
reckless rulers, likely to be higher; schools are often 
badly taught; Christians are divided into opposing sects, 
so that often, within one little village, there are half-a- 
dozen weak churches; in winter the cold is severe, and. 
in summer the heat; the prices of farm produce often 
descend so low as to leave but a small margin of profit 
to the farmer that hires his help. All this is freely 
admitted; and yet, after these deductions are made, 
enough remains of solid advantage to render the Cana- 
dian farmer, of moderate wishes, one of the happiest. 
men to be found anywhere in the same rank of life. 

The prizes in the other colonies of Britain are, no 
doubt, larger than those offered in Canada. This is the 
advantage on its side, the blanks are fewer. Mechanics,. 
clerks, salesmen, gardeners, teachers, need scarcely go to 
Canada to follow their proper and peculiar callings. 
Canada is essentially an agricultural country, and this 
is the only branch of industry that can, without collaps- 
ing, receive an endless accession of labour. Should any 
man, however, possessed of youth and strength, no 
matter what his former trade, be willing to throw aside 
his tools and grasp the axe, and be prepared to work 
and wait for a few years, then undoubtedly, God sparing 
and helping, he will work his way to the position of the 
moderate independence indicated above.. He has little 
chance of making a fortune with which to return to 
spend his days in his native land. He will, however, in 
nine cases out of ten, if sober and industrious, make 
himself a comfortable home, secure for his children a 
fair education, and leave them property often of con- 
siderable value. 

We have thus written plainly, and, we trust, honestly, 
of the Canadian colonist’s work and reward. We would 
much prefer to see all the industrious poor of England 
earning their living in their accustomed walk. Circum- 
stances seem to forbid this. We have no desire to see 
the other colonies of Britain neglected as a field of emi- 
gration. 
emigration to Canada. Should any choose it, or should 
it be chosen for them, then, we say, from experience of 
that country, the choice is good. Only, let it be re- 
membered what the conditions of success are. There is 
nothing peculiarly formidable in the Atlantic passage, 
save, perhaps, the danger of moral contamination from 
fellow passengers. The period of “ casting about,” after 
arrival in the country, is trying, but necessary, to learn 
something of the country’s ways. Choosing the future 
home must be done deliberately, and under good advice. 
Clearing the land demands dogged perseverance. That 
is the colonist’s work ; it demands in him patience, pru- 
dence, perseverance. The reward, under God, is the 
substance of the prayer of Agar :—“ Two things have I 
required of thee ; deny me them not before I die: remove 
far from me vanity and lies; give me neither poverty 
nor riches ; feed me with food convenient for me, lest I 
be full and deny thee, and say Who is the Lord? or lest 
I be poor and steal, and take the name of my God im 
vain.” 





We have no personal interest in promoting 
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